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CUSHION EMBROIDERY STITCHES. 




In the " Handbook of Embroidery," * by L. Higgin, to 
the notice of which we devoted considerable space last 
month, there are given a series of stitches which are 
classed as "cushion stitches." This is the ancient 
" opus pulvinarium," or " cross-stitch" of the Middle 
Ages — one of the most ancient known in embroidery. 
There have been many varieties, but the principle is the 
same in all. It is worked on and through canvas, of 
which the threads, as in tapestry, regulate the stitches. 
After six centuries of popularity it finally died out 
within the last few years as " Berlin wool work ;" but 
the author of the Handbook believes that it will be re- 
vived in some form after a time, as being well fitted for 
covering furniture, on account of its firmness and dura- 
bility. In Germany and Russia it is still much used for 
embroidering conventional designs on linen ; and the 
beautiful Cretan and Persian work of which so much 
has lately been in the market is executed in this style. 

Tent Stitch may be placed first under this class, in 
which the thread coming from beneath is carried over a 
single cross of the warp and woof of the canvas. 

Simple Cross Stitch.— The worsted or silk is brought 
up again to the surface, one thread to the left of the 
spot where the needle was inserted, and is crossed over 
the first or " tent" stitch, forming a regular and even 
cross on the surface. 

Persian Cross Stitch. — The peculiarity of this stitch 
is that in the first instance, the silk or worsted is carried 
across two threads of the canvas ground, and is brought 
up in the intermediate space. It is then crossed over 
the latter half of the original stitch, and a fresh start is 
made. 

Much of the beauty of Persian embroidery is pro- 
duced by the irregularity of the crossing, the stitches 
being taken in masses, in any direction that seems 

most suitable to the 
design in hand, in- 
stead of being placed 
in regular rows, with 
the stitches all slop- 
ing in one direction, 
as is the case with 
the modern " Berlin 
work;" this, with 
the happy choice of 
colors for which the 
Persians are so just 
ly famous, produces 
a singular richness of effect. 

Allied to these canvas stitches, and having their origin 
in them, are the numerous forms of groundings, which 
are now worked on coarse linens, or in fact on any 
fabric ; and have sometimes, although incorrectly, been 
called darning stitches, probably from their resemblance 
to the patterns which are found on samplers, for darn- 
ing stockings, old table linen, etc. Almost any 
pattern can be produced in this style of embroidery, 
smply by varying the relative length of the stitches. 

Cushion stitches are taken as in laid embroidery, so 
as to leave all the silk and crewel on the surface, and 
only a single thread of the ground is taken up ; but in 
place of lying in long lines,' from end to end of the 
material, they are of even length, and are taken in a 



* " Handbook of Embroidery." By L. Higgin. Edited by Lady 
Marian Alford. New York : Scribner & Welford. Price $2. 




FIG. -1. — TENT STITCH. 



pattern, such as a waved line or zigzag ; so that when 
finished the ground presents the appearance of a woven 
fabric. 

The kind of cushion stitch given in the illustration 
(Fig. 4) may either be worked as described here, or 
in the hand, as in the wood cut. 

What is known as the " Burden" stitch is another 
variety of cushion stitch, such as is frequently seen in 
old Italian embroideries. It owes its modern name to 
its being taught in the Kensington Royal School of Art- 
Needlework by Miss Burden. It was used under her 
direction in working flesh in some large figures*lesigned 
by Mr. Walter Crane for wall decoration * and exhibited 
at the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. The 
stitches are kept of one unifqrm- length across the de- 
sign. The next row is started from half the depth of 
the preceding stitch and kept of the same length 
throughout. Its beauty consists in its perfect regularity. 
If worked in the hand, the needle is brought back un- 
derneath the material as in satin stitch ; but in the 
frame all the silk or worsted can be worked on the sur- 
face, with the exception of 
the small fastening stitches. 
The effect when finished is 1 
that of a woven fabric. It is 
really more suitable in its 
original character of a ground 
stitch than for working flesh. 
This form of cushion stitch 
worked extremely fine has 
been used for flesh in very 
ancient embroideries, even 
before the introduction of 
the " Opus Anglicanum," 
and is found in the works of 
the Flemish, German, Ital- 
ian, and French schools of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. It seems to have been worked in a frame on 
fine canvas, or on a fabric of very even threads, and the 
stitches so taken that the same amount of silk appears 
on the back as on the surface of the embroidery. 

In a toilet cover of ancient Spanish work recently 
added to the South Kensington Museum the design is 
ent'rely embroidered in varieties of cushion stitch in black 
floss silk upon a white linen ground. It is, however, 
extremely rare to see this stitch used in any other way 
than as a ground, except in actual canvas work, in 
which we often see varieties of it used to fill in portions 
of the design, while another stitch will be devoted en- 
tirely to the grounding. These stitches were often 
executed on an open net. 
Japanese Stitch is a 
modification of stem 
stitch, but its peculiarity 
consists in the worker 
taking very long stitches, 
and then bringing the 
needle back to within a 
short distance of the first 
starting-place, so that 
they may be in even par- 
allel lines, advancing by 

gradation from left to right. It is principally used for 
working water or ground in a landscape. 



Bullion, or purl, is gold or silver wire made in a series 
of continuous rings, like a corkscrew. It is used in 
ecclesiastical work, for embroidering official and military 




Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 3. 



-PERSIAN CROSS 
STITCH. ' 



BULLION FOR EMBROIDERY. 



" Japanese gold thread," which has the advantage 
of never tarnishing, is now extremely difficult to 
obtain. Being made of gilt paper twisted round 
cotton thread, it cannot be drawn through the 
material by the needle ; but must in all cases be 
laid on, and stitched down with a fine yellow 
silk, known as " Maltese," or " Horse-tail." 

" Chinese gold " is manufactured in the same 
manner as the Japanese ; but being of a much redder 
color is not so satisfactory in embroidery unless a warm 
shade is desirable for a particular work. 




Fig. 4. — cushion stitch. 

uniforms, and for heraldic designs. It should be cut 
into the required lengths — threaded on the needle and 
fastened down as in bead-work. Purl is sometimes 
manufactured with a colored silk twisted round the 
metal though not concealing it, and giving rich tints to 
the work. 

Plate consists of narrow plates of gold or silver 
stitched on to the embroidery by threads of silk, which 
pass over them. 

The French and English gold thread is made of thin 
plates of metal cut into strips, and wound round strands 
of cotton in the same manner as the Japanese gold. If 
the metal is real, the cost is 0/ course great. It is sold 
by weight. In addition to its superiority in wear, it 
has this advantage, that old gold or silver thread is 
always of intrinsic value, and maybe sold at the current 
price of the metal whatever state it may be in. 




Fig. 5.— burden stitch. 

Gold thread may be preserved from tarnishing for 
a certain time by the use of either of the following re- 
cipes : (1). Isinglass dissolved in spirits of wine and 
bmshed over the thread or braid, which should be hung 
over something to dryr and not touched with the hand ; 
(2). Spirits of wine and mastic varnish mixed very thin 
and put on in the same way with a brush. 



Genoa or Lyons velvet makes a beautiful ground for 
embroidery ; but it can only be worked in a frame, and 
requires to be " backed " with a thin cotton or linen 
lining, if it is to sustain any mass of embroidery. For 
small articles, such as sachets or casket-covers, when 
the work is fine and small the backing is not necessary. 
Screen panels of velvet, worked wholly in crewels, or 
with crewel brightened with silk, are very effective. 
Three-piled velvet is the best for working upon, but is 
so expensive that it is seldom asked for. Silk velvet 
plush (a new material for embroidery) can only be used 
in framework, and must be backed. It is useful in 




Fig. 6. — JAPANESE STITCH. 

" appliqu£ " from the many beautiful tones of color it 
takes. As a ground for silk or gold embroidery it is 
also very good. 



